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THE CHARACTER OF JESUS: A GENETIC 
INTERPRETATION 



JOHN RICHARD BROWN 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 



A popular preacher tells us that in a recent sermon on the 
claims of Jesus he quoted the familiar panegyric on Jesus by Jean 
Paul Richter: "He is the purest among the mighty, the mightiest 
among the pure, who with his pierced hand has razed empires from 
their foundations, turned the stream of history from its old channel, 
and still continues to rule and guide the ages." But for some 
reason the quotation, although made in the climax of the sermon, 
did not carry: he was conscious that it had not reached the heart 
of his audience, and it was an interruption in the stream of his own 
thought. In the quiet of his study he sought the reason. He had 
often used the quotation, and generally with effect; it represented 
his own profoundest conviction, and it was an appeal to imagina- 
tion which at the fusing point of real sentiment in an audience is 
always ready for the rich rhetoric of a superlative affirmation. His 
investigation into the psychology of that quotation did not end till 
he had made this discovery. The modern man does not care to 
have Jesus commended by the old methods of superlative and 
rhapsody and purple patches of rhetoric. He fails to respond to the 
art, homiletical or other, which stiffens Jesus into a background of 
gold and keeps him there "faultily faultless, splendidly null, dead 
perfection, no more." That particular preacher has omitted the 
quotation in question and its many literary brothers ever since. 

An experienced preacher to college students makes the con- 
fession that for years he has avoided any reference in his addresses 
to college men and women to Napoleon's famous words on Jesus 
spoken to General Bertrand in St. Helena. The last time he used 
that histrionic piece of rhetoric he noticed that the students 
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smiled. They felt that the words were a pose; and the poseur 
as confessor may deceive some of the elect, but college students 
will not worship where they are not allowed to discriminate. They 
are not satisfied with the call to take the shoes off their feet; they 
must know that they are standing on holy ground. The character 
of Jesus they have not been allowed to examine in a scale of 
values. They have been told in one way and another that it is 
as unnatural as to botanize on their mothers' graves. 

These two words of confession, growing out of experience with 
men in entirely different spheres of life, show us that the intellectual 
and moral demands of the world are about the same everywhere. 
There is a demand, probably more or less unconscious, for a sense of 
reality in dealing with the character of Jesus. Men are not satis- 
fied with what has been told them about that character, usually by 
the accredited teachers of the church. They have the feeling that 
what they have heard is rhetorically strained, psychologically 
faulty, or morally unusable. 

The heart of humanity is right in thinking that the character of 
Jesus is central, and unless the more acute moral sense of our age 
is satisfied a revolution is bound to follow. There is no doctrine 
of the faith that does not come back at last to find in the character 
of Jesus confirmation and support. There is no hope which does 
not find in Jesus its goal and home, and only in his character 
can the hope be realized. But at the same time we are conscious 
of a number of changes. In ten years the entire problem of ethics 
has been revolutionized. What were once virtues may be regarded 
with suspicion, and old-fashioned pieties may be reprobated. It 
has been a shock to many excellent Christians of the old-fashioned 
sort to learn that they were " criminaloids " — criminals in the 
making. Specialists in certain virtues may even be counted very 
dangerous enemies to society. All this means that a new concep- 
tion of character is growing up very rapidly in our modern life, with 
a stringency and sense of penalty which the old seldom had, with 
a feeling of responsibility which is almost an obsession, and with a 
social content which admits no substitutes for defective or lack- 
ing graces of the fife. The old method of interpreting character 
was atomic and verbal; it made much of single moods, actions, 
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motives, and virtues. The new method is genetic. The old psy- 
chology was that of distinct faculties; the new psychology is the ex- 
amination of the stream of consciousness as it passes, recognized 
as a single, flowing, and vital unit, whose depth and direction may 
be studied, but whose content cannot be changed. It is also the 
new ethics: life is a flowing stream, character is its recognition and 
value. The ethical conception has changed many times in the 
history of faith, and the character of Jesus has had to be reinter- 
preted at each change. The reinterpretation of Jesus is going on 
at the present time. In what form does his character come 
forth ? 

The last term in the interpretation of the character of Jesus is 
his will. It is strange that never till recently has it been made the 
co-ordinating center of his life. It has always been recognized as 
an element to be considered^ but as the synthesis of all his holiness 
it has been strangely overlooked. Just as the new psychology 
makes will the integral fact of all life, so the new ethics refuses to 
stop till personality has been interpreted in terms of will. Jesus 
as an expression of will is giving to our faith a new sense of religious 
psychology and religious character. But it has taken a long time 
for interpreters to reach the place of vision, and some who are old 
in faith find it difficult to orient themselves. 

When we go to the sources in the Gospels we are confronted by 
these indubitable difficulties as we begin to gather the material for 
ethical appraisement of Jesus. The synoptic problem is by no 
means settled, and the mystery of the Book of John is greater than 
at any time in the history of biblical scholarship ; but we have found 
out enough to show that there are differences of value in the Gospels, 
and that they cannot be quoted or used indiscriminately. No 
people at the time of the birth of Jesus had such a conscience for 
character as we know it today. The very word character, while 
Greek in its origin, was metaphysical in its meaning, and was so 
used by the author of the Hebrews. Very late in time it has been 
taken out of the region of metaphysics and given an ethical con- 
tent. In the King James version the word does not appear at all. 
It is only in the last 150 years that the word has become accli- 
mated in our common speech. In some evangelical quarters, 
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where obscurantism is cherished and ignorance is beatified, the word 
character is still held in deep suspicion. Salvation by character 
is said to be the most deadly tenet of modern Unitarianism; yet 
there are many who have never taken the trouble to find out 
what Unitarians mean by the phrase. It does not hold quite 
the absurdity which evangelical piety is accustomed to see 
in it. 

But above all, even a cursory reading of the Gospels as they 
have come down to us makes us aware of a peculiar order of appre- 
ciation with regard to Jesus. To us, living in this far-off result 
of time, his character is first in importance. But in the Gospels 
we find another order of appreciation altogether. His power, with 
all its evidences of miracle and authority, was what first of all 
appealed to men. Then his teaching, with its simplicity and novelty, 
gripped their imagination : they said that no one had ever spoken 
like him, and that what he delivered was a "new doctrine." What 
are usually called his "claims," but unhappily so, next arrested the 
attention of his generation and invited a valuation of his person- 
ality. The question of his character, as we use the word, became 
acute nowhere except in Jerusalem, and was not even there made 
an issue till the Passion Week. His personal religion, or his piety, 
was considered of such secondary importance by the writers of the 
Gospels that we recover it only when we have enough spiritual 
imagination to deal with hints and to use sidelights. 

Ullman says: "Jesus made upon others an inevitable impres- 
sion that he was sinlessly perfect — only a monotone of approbation 
and admiration of the moral elevation of Christ." It is almost 
perverse even for a man obsessed with an idea to write that way. 
In his lifetime definite charges were made against Jesus, and un- 
certainty as to his character and sincerity persisted to the very end. 
In most of these charges there was the spirit of hatred, malignancy, 
and crass ignorance; the standards by which he was judged were 
those of the legalism and conventionalism of the age. But when 
we have made every explanation and every acknowledgment the 
fact remains that for many of the pious, in the fine sense, in Israel, 
Jesus was a problematical character. Ullman's statement is con- 
tradicted by the critical atmosphere into which Jesus came and in 
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which he lived. The charges made against him in his lifetime were 
of three classes. 

The social charges were the first in order. The men of his time 
were scandalized when he ate with outcasts; when he enjoyed 
good cheer — from which they concluded that he was no prophet 
at all, but a gluttonous man and a winebibber; when he did not 
employ the ablutions which sanctified the social customs; and 
when he unclassed himself by making himself a friend and cham- 
pion of outcasts. These charges we have turned into the glory of 
his character; but to the men of his day they were unforgivable 
transgressions. The personal charges against Jesus were more 
serious: they were mostly the result of the bitter controversies in 
Jerusalem. He was accused of having a devil, of being a Samaritan, 
of being insane, of being a deceiver and a liar, and flatly of being 
an "evil doer" or "sinner." The religious charges against Jesus 
were three — he had broken the Sabbath, he had broken the tra- 
ditions of the elders, and he had committed the sin of blasphemy. 
The last offense was of course the most heinous of all. He was 
accused of having committed the sin of blasphemy when he forgave 
sins, when he made himself equal with God, when he called himself 
the Son of God, when he claimed pre-existence, when he prophesied 
the destruction of the temple, and when he promised to return to 
earth as judge. The piety of Israel revolted against such pre- 
tensions — and it was not all malignant hatred or misunderstanding. 
There was not in the religious apperception of the time that sub- 
conscious appreciation which could accept the novelty of Jesus. 
While much of this material is from the late Gospel of John it 
represents without doubt a common feeling on the part of many 
with regard to Jesus. 

Ullman's statement is just as inadequate when we test it by 
the appeal which the character of Jesus has made since his own con- 
temporaries passed judgment upon him. We are familiar with the 
general skepticism of the gentile world as to the character of Jesus 
for at least three hundred years. It would be a depressing task to 
make a list of the charges against the character of Jesus which were 
hurled so generously during those centuries — some of them so 
unutterably vile that we can trace their source at once to the moral 
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purlieus of the Roman Empire. The acutest criticism of Jesus 
which has come down to us is that of Celsus; it was his evident con- 
viction that Jesus was an impostor. The charge was an easy one 
to make, and as easy to credit, because in the breakup of the 
Roman Empire shams were more popular than any realities, 
whether of knowledge or life. The neo-Platonists, however, were 
disposed to think of Jesus as a great sage, and to him they accorded 
the character of a sage. 

In our own time there has been a reaction from the superlative 
praise of Jesus, and in the process the character of the Master has 
been called up for reappraisement. Those who now judge him 
are not scandalmongers; the fleshly school leaves Jesus alone. 
They are men who are in earnest over the great concerns of our 
age; many of them are militant leaders for righteousness. Some 
of them judge by asking anxious questions. Others have the fear 
that they may have to send from the prison of the age and 
beseech Jesus to tell if he is sufficient for these things, and if 
not, are they to look for another ? In the discussion in the Hibbert 
Journal on "Jesus or Christ," these defects in the character and 
teaching of Jesus were found in all seriousness. The ethics of Jesus 
are limited in these ways : he has no adequate sense of social justice, 
his teaching on divorce is rigoristic and based on the theory of sex 
subordination, his denial of the virtue of thrift has had disastrous 
social results, his teaching on non-resistance is so unfitted to occi- 
dental life that the Christian world has simply ignored it, and his 
concessions to popular belief, such as demoniacal possession, have 
been responsible for some of the darkest ages in the history of the 
world, and for cruelties which cannot even be mentioned. We can 
also recall the moral equivocations of which it is said Jesus was 
guilty when he destroyed property and used the methods of the 
exorcist. Then, too, there are many who cannot see the life or 
teachings of Jesus in any other than the apocalyptic sense. They 
agree with Robert Louis Stevenson, who in his Lay Morals tells us 
that Jesus "is too hard on men." The judgment passed on the 
character of another is so much a matter of training and experience 
that we can appreciate at once the shrewd observation of Julian the 
Apostate, in which he condemns the Master he had once served. 
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"Having done nothing in his lifetime worthy of fame unless anyone 
thinks it a very great work to heal lame and blind people and 

exorcise demons " All good men have come to believe that 

the greatest work of all! 

II 

All this makes one thing, at least, entirely clear. There is no 
"monotone" of appreciation of the character of Jesus. It will 
show also how from time to time in the history of the church the 
terms of that appreciation have shifted and new emphases have 
been created. 

We shall get rid of some metaphysical intrusions whose one 
business seems to confound, if we will make clear to ourselves a 
very simple distinction. Jesus at no time claimed absoluteness in 
knowledge, power, or character. In the records as we have them, 
we find that in these realms of life he was distinct from God and 
inferior to God. He was less than God in knowledge. "Of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father" (Mark 12:32). He was 
less than God in power. "But I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how am I straightened till it be accomplished!" (Luke 
12:50). He was less than God in character. "Jesus said unto 
him, Why callest thou me good ? There is none good but one, that 
is God" (Mark 10:18). When we attribute the qualities of 
absoluteness to Jesus at the time he went about doing good, we 
get lost in a maze of contradictions. It is well to remind ourselves, 
therefore, that we can do nothing in proper interpretation till we 
accept the fact that Jesus had really emptied himself. 

Then, too, the method of representing Jesus in the character 
which we follow is not uniform in the New Testament. The differ- 
ent conceptions of the incarnation which we find in the New Testa- 
ment are responsible for as many distinct interpretations of his 
character. Four suggested modes of incarnation are found in the 
New Testament; each has its corresponding conception of the 
character of Jesus. In the Synoptists the incarnation is treated 
as an imposition of divinity on Jesus, partially in earlier life, 
essentially at his baptism, and completely in his resurrection. 
Since incarnation is thus a gradual process, his character must be 
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dynamic: he grew in grace and in favor with God and man. In 
Paul's writings the incarnation is the serial story of suspended 
divinity. It is not the history of something taken on, but of some- 
thing held back. Just what was in Jesus and of which he was 
impoverished and which was emptied from his higher nature, Paul 
does not tell us. But he can have only one theory of the char- 
acter of Jesus in such a view. Since the entire transaction is on the 
plane of the miraculous and supernatural, the character of Jesus is a 
piece of flawless integrity. The human aspect of the making of 
the character of Jesus does not seem to have appealed to Paul in 
any way. John's interpretation of the character of Jesus is unique. 
He does not agree with Paul that the incarnation means suspended 
divinity; it is the assumption of other modes. In other words, Jesus 
did not yield any power or knowledge when he was in the flesh. 
His life was a perfect microcosm of the eternal glory. The char- 
acter of Jesus in John is not only perfect, but transcendant. The 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews with regard to the incarna- 
tion is based on the theory of correspondences; the writer has 
little to say about the metaphysics of the problem, but much to 
reveal concerning its ethical import. To him the incarnation 
was essentially a problem in mediumship — how God could get 
himself known to men. As a medium Jesus had to be entirely 
human or he could not stand between man and God. The treat- 
ment of his character, therefore, is genetic. Jesus had real life, 
real fears, real temptations, and real suffering. The character of 
Jesus was not something which he inherited, but something which 
he achieved — he was "made perfect." 

The New Testament, therefore, considers Jesus as faultless, holy, 
righteous, or perfect. Is any one of these terms sufficient to 
describe character as we know it and demand it today ? Is there 
any term beyond these that we can use, and which will take the 
truth in them and make it integral ? In the history of the church 
there has been a natural order in the interpretation of the char- 
acter of Jesus. What does that order disclose both of conclusive- 
ness and satisfaction? 

i. It was entirely natural that the first test of the character of 
Jesus should be the negative one which is always suggested in a 
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society thoroughly conventionalized and legalized. The sinlessness 
of Jesus rather than his positive character is the issue at stake. 
Was Jesus sinless, faultless, blameless ? This was the first ques- 
tion and, as we have seen, was answered in very different ways. It 
was the question which Jesus put to his own contemporaries, 
according to the late writer of the Book of John, and which they 
found impossible to answer affirmatively. "Which of you con- 
victeth me of sin ? " It was the question uppermost in men's minds 
as the end drew near. Was he really guilty of the charges brought 
against him, or of the more deadly innuendoes which the authorities 
dropped concerning him ? The first testimonies to the innocence 
of Jesus were spoken by those who knew him slightly or not at all. 
Pilate said he found "no fault" in him; his wife called Jesus 
"that righteous man"; the robber affirmed that Jesus had done 
"nothing amiss"; and the centurion had the profound impression 
that he was a " righteous man." It is possible to make too much of 
these testimonies. They were not spoken by those who had com- 
panied with him, and only one of the four ever made confession of 
him. 

Yet we cannot doubt that in the first age the church did well to 
foster the idea of the sinlessness of Jesus, even as a purely negative 
conception. Jesus was further commended to that generation in 
terms of ritual and custom. In the first chapters of Acts he is 
called several times the Righteous or Holy One, and even in later 
writings this view-point of the character of Jesus is pressed (Acts 
3:14; 8:25; 22:14; IPet. 3:18; I John 2:1; 3:7; Heb. 4:5). It 
seems that a more positive conception of the character of Jesus 
would not have been accepted or understood in that age which had 
much to say about law and its infringement. He was "without 
sin"; he had "no guile"; he was "without blemish"; and as a 
high priest he was " holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners" 
(Heb.4:2; IPet. 2:21; 1:9; Heb. 7:27; ICor.5:2i; IJohri3:5). 
The New Testament references to the character of Jesus are, almost 
without exception, in proof of his sinlessness. But when we 
examine the passages they impress us by their infrequency and 
also by their casualness. They show that the character of Jesus 
did not mean to the early church quite what it does to us. 
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The extended studies in the character of Jesus have kept close to 
the negative New Testament conception. The very titles of 
Ullman's and Dorner's books, The Sinlessness of Jesus and On the 
Sinless Perfection of Jesus, show that they are almost entirely con- 
cerned with the proof that Jesus did not sin. The verdict of "not 
guilty" is excellent as far as it goes, but in our modern love of the 
positive and efficient it will not carry us into the appreciation we 
desire. We must agree with Schmiedel: "So far as Jesus is con- 
cerned, it is certain that all the writers of the New Testament 
assumed his sinlessness, even though they spoke of it with remark- 
able infrequency." The mind of the church could not long be 
contented with the purely negative portrayal of the sinlessness of 
Jesus. 

2. When the Greek mind in the church began to deal with the 
question of the character of Jesus it did what anyone might have 
foreseen who was at all acquainted with the Greek genius. The 
Greek fathers interpreted the character of Jesus in terms of his 
knowledge. It was a theory which had held a consistent course 
since the days of Socrates that knowledge is virtue. The Platonic 
idealism had made complete knowledge final character, and Aristotle 
had made the <f>povinos as distinct from the airovdatos, the perfect 
man. When the theory was applied to Jesus a certain balance of 
syllogism was inevitable. Perfect knowledge means infallible 
character. If Jesus was perfect his knowledge must have been 
complete. The difficulties which the Greek fathers found in the 
Gospel records they got rid of in one of two ways: they either 
ignored the passages which showed the ignorance of Jesus, and 
fastened on such a book as John, which clearly taught that the 
knowledge of Jesus was not suspended by his incarnation, or they 
evolved some form of the Docetic doctrine that Jesus only appeared 
to be ignorant — he created an illusion for a holy purpose. This 
conception of Jesus was so common among the Greeks that Lucian 
called him "crucified sophist." 

The connection of the knowledge of Jesus with his character 
is to this day an unsettled question in evangelical circles. The 
sharp finality of the Greek principle that knowledge is character is 
of course denied in view of the psychology and ethics of all experi- 
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ence. But the question is still open in view of the entanglement 
of the knowledge of Jesus with problems of his consciousness and 
authority. Besides, the question is asked in all seriousness if 
ideally perfect knowledge does not mean complete character — if 
Jesus is final character — there must be in the human consciousness 
of Jesus full knowledge of all things. It is recognized, however, 
that a statement like this is too rigorous; formal logic has a way 
of breaking down entirely in a problem of actual experience. The 
unethical results of the balanced theory of complete knowledge and 
final character are too obvious to be ignored: in that case the 
character of Jesus was a gift or inheritance and not a development, 
it was an inevitable result and not a discipline. This conception 
of the character of Jesus, therefore, has ceased to make appeal 
in times of experience, while it is often revived for theological 
necessity. A word like this from Garvie is like a tonic: "Neither 
omniscience nor omnipotence can be tempted. The one is pro- 
tected by the insight into the moral character of all actions, and 
the moral results of all decisions, and the other by its absolute com- 
mand over all moral resources." 

Recent discussions in the consciousness of Jesus have made us 
understand some things in the twilight zone. The complete knowl- 
edge that Jesus claimed was a revelation of God. "All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father, and no man knoweth the Son 
but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him" (Matt. 
11:27). Here is the claim to final knowledge, but it is the knowl- 
edge of personality, insight, and process: it is not the knowl- 
edge of phenomenal fact or history. The ignorance of Jesus is no 
sign of defect in character, nor does it reduce our sense of reverence. 
Knowledge in itself does not always excite reverence; it may only 
create a reaction or excite pity. The signs of the ignorance of 
Jesus Gore believes are the following: he was surprised at his 
parents' anxiety (Luke 2:49); he marveled at the unbelief of the 
people; he was perplexed by the desire for a sign (Mark 8:12); 
he asked questions which showed that he desired information, 
"Who touched me?" "Where have ye laid him?" (John 11:34). 
The very word that John uses to describe the knowledge of Jesus — 
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yivaxxKew — shows that it came from experience (John 2:24). The 
insistence on the perfect knowledge of Jesus as a mark of his 
complete character comes largely from those who would use his 
name and words to decide questions of history and scholarship. 
We simply cannot read the character or even the authority of Jesus 
in terms of his knowledge. We must believe that his character, 
like ours, was made in many gaps of ignorance as well as on the 
tablelands of revelation. We can quite understand Luther's peace 
of mind when he says: "When I thus picture Christ to myself, 
then I paint him rightly and accurately. I seize and have the 
right Christ as he paints himself, and then let all thoughts and 
speculations of the divine majesty go. I hang and cleave to the 
humanity of Christ." The reaction from the theory of the com- 
plete knowledge of Jesus has gone very far when a writer like For- 
syth tells us that Jesus was uncertain of his own death: "this 
truth was not always perfectly clear in Christ's earthly thought; 
he was mistaken about it, even in Gethsemane the thought which 
he missed about it was discovered by the Apostles." Schleier- 
macher's word has a definite meaning: "The measure of knowledge 
is plainly to Jesus not the measure of piety." 

3. The sacramental view of life was bound to create another 
equation with the character of Jesus. The suffering Savior was 
made perfect by the things which he suffered. What makes char- 
acter, according to this standard, is not sinlessness or knowledge, 
but suffering. Because there was no sorrow like the sorrow of 
Jesus there could never be a character like his. Because he 
carried the sins of the world, because his wounds were for the heal- 
ing of the nations, there was only one way out, and that was the 
perfecting of his character. In other words, complete character 
means complete sacrifice. Because Jesus was the man of sorrows 
and acquainted with griefs, he was the perfect son of God. Because 
he cried from the depth of human woe, he is now "the holiest in 
the height." Suffering is the exact measure of character. 

There is something so fine and noble in this teaching, especially 
when flung by actual experience in the face of a gainsaying world, 
that in many quarters it is accepted as a commonplace. There is 
much of psychological truth in it; all things worth having, so a 
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great psychologist tells us, are won at the point of pain. The 
sacramental ideal of life has made the upward trend in evolution 
and at the same time created the Christian order. It has made 
Christianity the cult of the Suffering God. But it does not con- 
tain the whole truth. Suffering does not always create character; 
it is generally an acid in which something of value is dissolved and 
lost forever. It has made the martyr idea the test of life and 
fidelity; the test that Jesus proposed to himself was that he had 
finished the work which God had given him to do. It has often 
magnified passivity where positive virtues were needed; it has even 
called some of the healthy reactions of revolt and change sins against 
the Spirit. The sacramental view of the character of Jesus domi- 
nated all art for more than a thousand years: it became the natural 
inheritance of the mystical spirit. Without modification it still 
holds its own in some communions. It was against this Jesus that 
Swinburne revolted and objurgated "the pale Galilean" whose 
breath had made the world gray. Suffering is not a complete 
equation for the suffering of Jesus, although it is an element which 
must always be used. 

4. The evangelical spirit was too healthy to hold forever to 
the hectic Christ. When speculation ceased to be dependent on 
an exact equivalent for the character of Jesus that it might have a 
basis for a theory of the atonement — with the attendant problem 
of merit and transference — the character of Jesus was studied as 
an ethical whole and as an example. It became an embodiment 
of virtues, which men might see written large, and which they might 
copy. For a time a number of books appeared in which the virtues 
of Jesus were made so many examples for life. They were often 
sentimentally considered and as casually discovered. The lists 
of these virtues have never been the same, nor has a harmony of 
them ever been attempted. The basis of analysis has always 
depended on the immediate practical need, and the result has been 
either a string of adjectives or a book of balanced rhetoric. Some- 
times the virtues have started from the mental characteristics; 
but as often they have been expressions of sentimental division in 
the personality of Jesus. We get the feeling, however, that there 
is no finality in the recital of a string of virtues; it has always been 
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notorious that what is the illegality of one generation may be the 
virtue of the next. The set of approved virtues of one period may 
make no appeal at all to the men of the next age. The changes are 
too swift to make the character of Jesus a scheme of graces, one of 
final and universal appeal. Our missionaries have discovered that 
the virtues of the Orient are very often the scorn of the Occident. 
Interpretation of Jesus by way of the virtues generally means that 
only those virtues which appeal to a generation are brought out, 
while the others, which may in every way be more important, are 
either ignored or denied. The particular virtues that an age finds 
in Jesus tell us what its ideals are, but only in a most unsatisfactory 
way are they a real interpretation of that character itself. 

Some of these interpretations have had great practical value. 
They have humanized the Master, they have fitted him into definite 
social situations, and they have revealed him as one who knew what 
was in men and who lived like men. But they have failed to 
satisfy. They have been too atomistic, they have been too impres- 
sionistic; and they have fitted too easily into some social or ethical 
scheme. This has often been felt, and attempts have been made 
to find either "the balance" or the "universality" of his character. 
Yet as a discipline in instruction this method will always have 
value. But it will never be final as it has no co-ordinating principle. 

5. The search for the co-ordinating principle in the study and 
interpretation of the character of Jesus has resulted in a very 
fruitful line of research. It has been given different names: it has 
been either a study of the sentiments of Jesus, a quest for his 
temperament, or a psychological review of his life. But practically 
they have all had the same result: the character of Jesus was what 
grew out of his peculiar endowments, whether we think of them in 
terms of temperament or heredity. It has been a deliberate 
attempt to recover the humanness of Jesus. In so far as it has 
done that, it has succeeded. 

It has made several emphases which were needed. For one 
thing, it has made the character of Jesus positive. It has proved 
that such a statement as this by Paulsen is entirely wrong. He 
says that the Greeks believed in affirmation; but that Jesus com- 
mended and exemplified abnegation. He is sure that the Greeks 
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had a love of nature; but he is just as certain that Jesus scorned it. 
He says that the Greeks believed in intellectual development; but 
that Jesus taught the need of intellectual distrust. Jesus, again, 
believed in non-resistance; the Greeks taught the personal and 
social values of courage. The temperamental interpretation of 
Jesus shows all this to be entirely inadequate. Neither the teach- 
ing nor the character of Jesus was negative. In Pindar's Orphic 
Hymn Jupiter is represented as uniting both sexes in his own person. 
Jesus did unite in his character what seemed to be the most antag- 
onistic elements — but it is only when any one of them is severed that 
it seems to be negative. 

Furthermore, the temperamental study of the character of 
Jesus has recovered the joy of Jesus. The early church knew it 
and loved it, but it was lost during the long night when his suffering 
was the sole test of his character. The tendency has been to unite 
it with a certain sentimental tenderness. Strauss began this kind 
of appreciation. "Jesus appears as a naturally lovely character, 
which needed but to unfold and to become conscious of itself." 
A word like this from Renan is what we might expect: "His lovely 
character, and doubtless one of those transporting countenances 
which sometimes appear in the Hebrew race, created around him a 
circle of fascination." Even the highly critical Keim has this to 
say of him: "Is not the principal description of him as being gentle 
and joyous justified by the record?" In the last edition of his 
life of Jesus, Strauss says: "This joyous continuous conduct of a 
lovely soul — may it be described as the Hellenic quality in Jesus." 

The popularizers have made much of the joy of Jesus. Dawson 
says concerning it in his very readable life of Christ: "He became 
the incarnation of the spirit of joy, the symbol of the bliss of life — 
Christ's gracious gayety of heart proved contagious. "In his 
Dreamers of the Ghetto, Zangwill puts into the mouth of a Jew this 
astounding proposition: "I give the Jews a Christ they can now 
accept, the Christians a Christ they have forgotten. Christ, not 
the tortured God, but the joyous comrade, the friend of all simple 
souls, the lover of warm life and warm sunlight, and all that is 
simple and free and beautiful." The same recovery is reflected 
in Bouck White's Call of the Carpenter: "There is joy breathing 
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forth in the Carpenter which is unmistakeable. His words are full 
of wedding bells — an unabashed joyousness." Many such quo- 
tations might be given, but these will show how completely the 
aspect of the joy of Jesus has entered into the conception of his 
character. 

The recovery of the joy of Jesus and the recognition of his 
human quality in temperament have been suggestive and thor- 
oughly stimulating. But they do not hold the final factors in the 
character of Jesus, and in themselves they may easily be exagger- 
ated in importance. As a matter of fact, the study of character 
from the standpoint of temperament is always unsatisfactory. We 
never know whether the photograph of the passing mood is a real 
indicator or not. Emotional states are always unstable, and where 
the material from which we can draw is so slight as we find it in the 
Gospels, there is always a great uncertainty and exact statements 
have no value. We do not know what the temperament of Jesus 
really was. From the same material three psychologists have 
come to as many different conclusions. One is absolutely sure that 
he was of the gentle, sanguine type; the second is quite as certain 
that he was of choleric, even irascible character; the third tells us 
that Jesus is the most complete melancholiac of history! If his 
temperament is uncertain, if his moods can be variously inter- 
preted, and his emotions can be exaggerated, it must be acknowl- 
edged that it is not in these that we have the final terms of the 
character of Jesus. Yet in coming to this conviction we grant 
with appreciation the contribution which this aspect of the hu- 
manity of Jesus has furnished in the interpretation of his character. 

6. The character of Jesus is now in process of reinterpretation 
and appreciation in the correlations of will. It is the final factor 
which will give us a complete co-ordination of his character, and at 
the same time make a unity which no other suggested factor such 
as sinlessness, knowledge, sacrifice, virtues, or temperament can 
furnish. It takes every valid interpretation which these points of 
view can furnish, and it drops from them everything that is merely 
casual or non-essential. 

The interpretation of the character of Jesus in the terms of his 
will is the only one to which we can now advance. The new psy- 
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chology is a psychology of will. Will has been taken out of the 
purely metaphysical realm and made a problem of practice. Some 
elements in the old discussion of free will versus determinism are 
now seen to be later scholasticism. Neither life nor mind furnish 
the sharp alternatives which the Fathers supposed. More and 
more as the study of the consciousness of Jesus has progressed it is 
seen to be primarily a question of states of will. The new social 
demands, with their emphasis on efficiency and the adoption of the 
philosophy of "the power to will," have made will the final test 
of all character. The test the modern man puts to himself and to 
his generation he automatically transfers to his interpretation of 
Jesus. 

When we turn to the Gospels, as we have already seen, it is not 
the separate virtues of his life which first impressed the people, but 
his exhibitions of will. What they felt first, and what they never 
ceased to be fascinated by, was his display of power, was his 
instinctive authority, was his complete mastery over every situa- 
tion. The qualities which he showed are those of will — his courage 
never failed him, he had always the calmness of mastery; his loyalty, 
according to Royce, was the completeness of his character, and 
loyalty is will turning itself into holy habit; his self-possession 
gathered what would otherwise have been scattered thoughts and 
feelings into complete use. Only a will fully co-ordinated can be 
intellectually free, and at the same time can be morally dissident. 
It was these qualities of his will which made the authorities turn 
from him in the first place. It was the ability either to impart him- 
self to others or to be absolutely alone that declared him the Son of 
God with power. These are the qualities which show resources 
of will — and they never failed him. 

Furthermore, the tests for life which Jesus proposed for himself 
and for others are the tests of will. "He that willeth to do his will 
shall know." The word for love which he used was ayairr) — which 
is good will. It is the love based on appreciation, a sense of values, 
and a loyalty of mind. It was that which made Jesus bow before 
the disciples to wash their feet, and at the same time made the inter- 
preter think that as Jesus had begun to love them he would love 
them to the uttermost. The knowledge and the love, therefore, 
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which Jesus commended are the qualities of will. He believed that 
his will was complete because it was an exact expression of the will 
of God. Because he had discovered the will of God he had been 
intrusted with the Father's love, power, life, mission, and honor: 
these are so many rays from the central orb of the divine 
volition. 

When we analyze the will of Jesus a little more closely we find 
it strictly true that in his case "character is perfectly educated 
will" — to use Novalis' famous definition. From his own language 
we gather that he tested his will in these distinct ways. 

a) He had a complete mystical relation with God. To be 
in touch with God is the result of discipline; in it hunger and 
instinct may give us the first impulse, but only a will in mastery 
makes it a habit. The latest interpreters of the mystics tell us 
that mysticism is only another name for transformed will in its 
relations with the divine. 

b) Jesus tested his will in the sense of the divine purpose. To 
think the thoughts of God after him was in Herder's view the final 
test of a disciplined mind. If that be true in the phenomenal 
world of nature, we can see at once why Jesus had the right to 
boast when he read God's purpose in the providential order. "I 
do always those things which please him." 

c) Jesus tested his will by the mobility of his plan while he kept 
his purpose unaltered. Rigidity is will ceasing to work on the 
side of imagination. We cannot tell how far the plan of Jesus 
was changed. Recent interpreters are inclined to think that it was 
changed frequently. But some things are entirely clear. The 
several escapes which he made, the rapid movements which he 
frequently ordered, and the growing or changing emphases of his 
teaching show how responsive he was to the immediate need. Jesus 
knew how to deal with the very difficult situation of the changing 
order. 

d) Jesus tested his will by the dedication of his life. He was 
about his Father's business. Whether as servant or son his one 
task in life was to carry out his Father's will. Dedication is, an 
act of will — it is a process of elimination, subordination, and 
responsiveness. 
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e) Jesus tested his will by the discipline of his life. There was 
much from which he shrank and from which the human in him 
revolted; but it was all to him the Father's will, and therefore his 
plan. The discipline of life is the expression of will. 

/) Jesus tested his will by the expression of his personality. He 
was not afraid to let the man within him speak. In the jargon 
of the present day, he realized himself. But he knew how to co- 
ordinate that self-realization with his devotion to the will of God. 

g) Jesus tested his will by his sufferings and death. He was 
"straitened" till it was all accomplished. It was a cup of blood 
and a baptism of death: but he "learned obedience" — his will 
grew stronger and stronger — by the things which he suffered. 
When he said "not my will, but thine be done," it revealed the 
fact that he had been made perfect through sufferings. 

These are the tests, then, which Jesus made for his own char- 
acter: they are all tests of will. They show the grace of God 
working in his life. It is the reactions from these evidences of 
will which show us how complete the character of Jesus really was. 

a) Reactions on men. — His will helped him to understand men: 
in John's phrase, he "came to know what was in men." Royce 
tells us that perfect insight is perfect will. It is illustrated in the 
case of Jesus. It was his will that enabled him to love men. We 
have already seen that his love was good will, and that it could 
never be changed — it was love to the uttermost. When it became 
discriminating in appreciation, sympathy, indignation, and moral 
recoil it was proved to be perfect love workuig in the ethical sphere. 
It was his will which made him assert his authority over men. We 
see it in the form called forth by the exigencies of the moment. It 
appears as egoism; it is a call to men; it is an exhibition of power; 
it is a challenge; it is a positive service. Only a perfect will, 
working through good will, can finally enlist and hold the wills of 
men. 

b) Reactions on his situation. — The reactions of will on the 
situation of life have always had the quality of a great test. Jesus 
had a will fit for any situation because he was free in his choices of 
means. He never allowed himself to be locked up to a method. 
Adaptation is complete will. The very versatility of the methods 
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of Jesus shows us what he had gained in discipline. He was 
equally at home in the stereotyped methods of synagogue and 
temple, and in the teaching and life of a peripatetic ministry. The 
reaction on the narrowing sphere must have been a difficult test 
even for Jesus. When he saw the opposition to himself increasing, 
when he found his following dropping away from him, it meant 
spiritual discipline of a complete kind not to strike a ready com- 
promise. The reaction on his situation is shown in its finest form 
in his choice of the end. When that end was inevitable, and the 
cross was seen to be the means of the sorrowful way, he "set his 
face" to go to Jerusalem. It was character in the presence of the 
cross. 

c) Reactions on himself. — These by-products of will have always 
been gracious indicators of the character of Jesus. It is the 
quality of will to make self-discovery. He knew what was in 
himself as well as in God and man. He had disappointment and 
keen sorrow; from him the cry of pain in the disillusions of life 
more than once escaped. But that was not the whole story. He 
knew how to show a leaping gladness, not only when he saw Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven, but also when for the joy before 
him he endured the cross and despised the shame. On him finally 
descended that peace which passes all understanding. It was piety 
on its side of trust and religion. It was the expression of what has 
been called the personal religion of Jesus. It was that state of mind, 
the test of co-ordinated intellect, feeling, and will, which Words- 
worth calls "wise passiveness." 

In these factors of life and in their reaction we can find those 
virtues which might be called the phenomena of the experience. 
After all, what we are interested in is not so much the phenomena, 
but the noumena — the constant inner facts. The virtues as such 
are not to be imitated, but the spiritual situations are to be created 
which will make them inevitable by-products. 

The notes in the will of Jesus as we have read it in terms of his 
character are learning, development, and perfection. They are 
the story of that character itself. He learned — even to the end; 
he grew; he was "made perfect." He learned — he had to find 
out God, men, and himself; he grew — as a soul grows naturally, 
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as it grows painfully, cutting itself through the woodlands of 
difficulty; he was "made perfect." The perfect will was revealed 
in the perfect sacrifice on the cross. He who passed into the 
Father's keeping had achieved perfect character. That perfect 
character is the redemption of the world. 

Ill 

The relation of the character of Jesus to the character of men 
becomes final and inevitable when we read his character in expres- 
sions of will. The character is not a sacrosanct miraculous per- 
fection, utterly unrelated to the ordinary methods of acquisition. 
Such a character can neither atone nor help. It is neither ethical 
nor spiritual. 

When we recognize the fact that the character of Jesus is both 
ethical and human, and that its terms are found in those of life 
itself, three uses of that character have successively arisen. One 
is to realize it by imitation. But Protestantism has practically 
abandoned the idea of imitating the character of Jesus. The 
reason is very near. Jesus was the product of an age as well as 
universal man. When we socialize the character of Jesus we dis- 
cover that many of the things that he did grew out of the customs, 
the spiritual climate, and the life of his age. To imitate the 
Galilean Jesus would mean that we would lose the universal Christ. 
Another method of using that holy life is bound up in the word 
imago — not imitatio. This idea of following Jesus is to discover 
what he would do in situations — and then repeat his method. 
This way of dealing with the example of Jesus is not satisfactory 
for two reasons: he did not and could not show the ideal in all 
situations, because a host new to every generation were not pre- 
sented to him at all; besides, no situation ever exactly reproduces 
itself. Not the imitatio Christi, not the imago Ckristi, but the vita 
Christi is the only way in which we shall appropriate and use his 
character. The common life is a union of wills, and when our wills 
are made one with his will we have his character for motive, for 
present virtue, for new situation, and for the unknown future. 



